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The Cover 


As aman grows, he becomes aware of three steps 
in communication. First, he learns to say things 
with his eyes, his body, his hands -- sensory com- 
munication. Then he learns to talk -- direct com- 
munication. Finally, he learns to express himself 
through the technological media, print or electronic 
~- indirect communication. Throughout his life, he 
will use all three methods interchangeably -- the key 
is to keep them in balance. 


Sketch by Tim Heimdal, 
Grande Prairie 


Foreword 


This paper presents the results of an initial 
survey of communications in the Peace River Region 
of Alberta. It is also the first in a series of inform- 
ation papers on topics of regional interest and impor- 
tance to be produced by staff of the Peace River Re- 
gional Planning Commission. 


The purpose of the series is, through the 
Commission membership, to present information to 
the residents of the region on matters which may 
affect their future well-being. The object of the in- 
dividual papers is to generate a high level of informed 
public discussion on these matters with a view to de- 
termining the need for actions of a planning nature. 
Because of this, no explicit planning recommendations 
are made by Commission staff in the information pa- 
pers. Instead it is hoped that the region's public, 
individually or collectively, will take the information, 
evaluate it on the basis of their own feelings and ex- 
periences, and from it generate their own courses of 
action and planning recommendations. Such recom- 
mendations may then be directed to the Commission 
and other public authorities in the region. In some 
cases it may be anticipated that the recommendations 
will necessitate the undertaking of substantially more 
research than was embodied in the information paper. 
In this way a major research report can be under- 
taken, such as those done in the past on central places 
in the region, the economic base, outdoor recreation 
and tourism, and the goals and objectives of the re- 
gion's residents. Staff planning or policy recommen- 
dations would form a part of such a report to the ex- 
tent of responding to the requests that led to the in- 
itiation of the major study. 


The Communications Survey 


From the above perspective, it should be 
clear that the staff of the Commission expects, and 
looks forward to, feedback from the region's public 
on the contents of the information papers. This feed- 
back is especially important in the context of the pre- 
sent paper. 


The survey has included both 'hard' inform- 
ation on communications services, the validity of 
which can scarcely be questioned, and the opinions of 
an admittedly very small sample of residents of the 
region, which are naturally subjective in nature. 
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This opinion information was collected to obtain | 
personal impressions of how communications serv} 
in the region are used and their adequacy or inade) 
quacy. Ideally, a much larger sample of opinion | 
would have been sought, but this was considered be 
yond the scope of a simple information paper. Fe 
back from the region's residents will hopefully in | 
cate whether the small sample adequately and accu 
ately portrays the wider regional viewpoint. A suf} 
plementary report on the results of the feedback pr 
cess will be produced if necessary. | 

For a full perspective on the nature of this { 
survey, readers are strongly urged to review in de 
tail the author's preface and the outline of the terml 
of reference and methodology. 


Ian Wight 
Senior Research Planner 


Peace River Regional 
Planning Commission 


October 1975 


The Planners Preface 


The purpose in undertaking this project was two 
fold: first, to gather together the facts about com- 
munications networks in the Peace; second, to pre-| 
sent some sort of evaluation of the adequacy or inac| 
equacy of those networks for tiie people and commu | 
ities which they serve. Thus, research would be | 
both quantitative and qualitative. 


To accomplish the first objective was a matter c| 
contracting media people, obtaining circulation 
figures and so forth, and the body of information th | 
collected is, I believe, both accurate and compreher| 
sive. 


As explained later, the second objective was mo.:| 
difficult to fulfill. A questionnaire, for reasons one| 
can only speculate on, elicited little response. The} 
result was that a one-day field trip to each of the "T 
Places" became an opinion poll as well as a fact- 
finding mission, and was relied on more heavily thay! 
the questionnaire. 


Thus, any qualitative analysis in this paper is 
based on a very small sample of the population invol 
ved. It does, however, reflect the dominant feeling 
of that sample, and accordingly can be used as a sui 
able springboard for further discussion. 


There can be little doubt that any problems hintec 
at in these pages require more in-depth research, | 
first to determine their extent and importance to the | 
community; second, to arrive at any alternatives for 
solving them. It is hoped that the volume and nature 
of feedback received from the readers of this report | 
will determine if and when the staff of this commis- 
sion will undertake such further research. 


Because of space limitations in this newsletter 
version of the study, most of the ''Ten Places" sectig 
and the ,""Battle River'' section have been deleted. Fo 


} 
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In an age of specialization, perhaps communication 
is fruitless ("I know what I know, and I'm not really 
interested in what you know"). In an age when the 
media assault us with information and ask for nothing 
in return, perhaps communication is becoming more 
and more impossible. People sit in front of the tele- 
vision set, or read the latest best-selling bible on 
human relations or social change, and seem to forget 
about bouncing their new ideas off another intelligent 
human being. A considerable portion of the potential 
of the human mind is being sadly wasted. 


opy of the complete study, please write or phone 
at the Commission office in Grande Prairie. 


Conrad Boyce 
Research Planner 


Peace River Regional 
Planning Commission 


October 1975 
There is a song by Paul Simon, written many years 


ago, that speaks of modern man's inability to reach 
down within and share his true thoughts and feelings: 


‘hank You 


For what you see in this survey, thanks go out to 
myriad of people to whom I spoke over the tele- 
ne, in person or through the mails. These people 
ve freely of their time to dig up information, to 
at down their thoughts in black and white, or just to 
it and share ideas. 


"and we sit and drink our coffee, 
couched in our indifference, like shells upon 
the shore, 
we can hear the ocean roar 
in the dangling conversation and the super- 
ficial sighs 
on the borders of our minds.. 


Special thanks are due to the communications 
ople who talked frankly and openly about their work: 
brarians, postmasters, newspaper editors, radio 


tion managers, innkeepers. 
and we speak of things that matter 


with words that must be said 
can analysis be worthwhile? 
is the theatre really dead?" 


The following were especially helpful in the study: 


enn Hample, Battle River Regional Planning 
Commission, Wetaskiwan 
ane Kunnyk, A.G.T., Grande Prairie 


ay Lawley, Northern Cablevision, Grande Prairie The fences in urban backyards grow taller -- how 


eo Poncelet, Falher 
7ather Barrato, Cadotte Lake 
uady Anne Gunning, Peace River 


many of us really know our neighbour anymore? AS 
farms grow bigger, it stands to reason that the farm - 
houses grow farther and farther apart. It is indeed 


ironic that as our technology enables us to go from AtoB 
faster and faster, we become more rooted to A or B, 
and this applies whether A and B are people, places 

or ideas. 


3eryl Barnes, Worsley 


I'd also like to thank Tom Cody, Bill Shephard, 
ind Ian Wight of the Commission's research planning 
ection, for their help in various phases of the study. 
| As noted elsewhere in these pages, this trend may 

CxBs well be the result of the mass media, who have sig- 
nificantly altered the original definition of commu- 
nication as ''dialogue.'’ With rare exceptions, the 
press, radio,and TV impart ideas to us, but are 
neither desirous nor capable of handling any sort of 
response. 


Communicate - 
A Verb 


Not long ago, I spent a few days down in Edmonton 
on business, and spent a lot of time walking around 
the university and downtown. It seemed to me that 
almost everybody on the streets had their head down, 
watching their feet as they were taken from one place 
to another, not caring who walked by them. When 
they did look up, it was in irritation at somebody in 
the crowd who jostled them. Not many smiles, not 
many waves, not many friendly words of greeting 
tossed across the traffic sounds. The big city. 


One of the exceptions, however, is a most encour- 
aging one -- cable television. In many communities 
across North America, the community cable channel 
is being utilized by citizens' groups to talk to each 
other about issues, events, and themselves. Inspired 
by this, co-operative community ventures in radio 
and the print media are also appearing more frequently. 


What is being created is "access" -- an opportunity 
for a greater proportion of the public to take advantage 
of the technology of communication and to have a say 
in what they want to read, to hear or tolearn. Itis 
simply a slow, but encouraging, reversion to the good 
old days when people talked to people. 


Perhaps it is not enough, though, to have us talking 
to each other through a machine. No matter to what 
degree the mass media become a "Sharing" experience, 
they will still, like the telephone or the letter, only be 
buck."' So it seems that an unwillingness to commu- "the next best thing to being there.'' There is really 
nicate is not just a result of urban pressure, but for no substitute for the immediate, direct and honest 
many reasons, is becoming a part of human natygesy { 4 y, feedback which comes from another human being. 


Yet a few hundred miles north, in an out-of-the- 
way hamlet of only 100 people, I encountered a fellow 
who complained that 'nobody wanted to take time out 
to talk these days. Everybody's too busy makin' a 


Thoreau often complained of people who did not 
understand the art of walking, who felt compelled to 
fill the relative silence of the countryside with empty 
chatter, instead of simply sharing the beauty of the 
real world by becoming a part of it. So, perhaps 
even conversation is not an integral part of person- 
to-person communication -- if you can share the same 
experience, there's no need to tell one another about 
it. Butit's difficult to read another person's eyes 
over the telephone. 


"Communicate" is indeed a verb, an action which 
deserves a reaction. And in the Peace, it means 
basically two things: 


1. The people of the region must seize every 
possible opportunity to gain ''access"' to, and there- 
fore greater control of, the mass media. 


2. Steps must be taken to ensure that, in every 
community, there are places for people of every age 
and interest to gather, to be together, and to share 
ideas and experiences. This means parks, drop-in 
centres, cultural facilities, recreation halls. 


The Study- Why and How. 


"The accessibility of the Peace River region in 
terms of the transmission of goods (transportation) 
and ideas (communication) plays a major role in its 
general development." 


Thus does the Preliminary Regional Plan, adopted 
by the Peace River Regional Planning Commission in 
the spring of 1974 and soon to be approved by the 
Provincial Planning Board, set the stage for a pair of 
"pathways" studies both of which have been under- 
taken in a preliminary way in the summer of 1975. 


In a series of advisory policies (#17 - #21) set 
forth for the consideration of the commission and the 
province, the Preliminary Regional Plan makes a 
number of recommendations on both transportation 
and communication which suggest that further re- 
search be done. Accordingly, in its 1975 work pro- 
gram, the Commission budgeted for a major research 
project on transportation, anda background paper on 
communications (which you are now reading). 


Briefly, the intent of the communications study is: 


1. To make a preliminary inventory of com- 
munications facilities and services within the 
region, both present and planned. 

2. To make some effort at obtaining (despite the 
use of a necessarily small sample) the opin- 
ions of the regional populace regarding the 
adequacy or inadequacy of such facilities and 
services. 


3. To assess, in a very cursory manner, the 
level of such facilities and services in the 
Peace River region, as compared to other 
regions in Alberta 


A broad regional perspective on what is presently 
available was gained by contacting various agencies 


/ 


But before any of this can happen, it is obvious 
that the people of the Peace must want to talk to eac 
other. Perhaps it is wrong to assume that this is 
true. Perhaps people are afraid to open their mind 
and hearts to their neighbours, and there is no douk 
that there are many aspects of modern society 
which justify such a fear. It may be that, today, a 
certain amount of courage is required to take the b 
by the horns and really talk to someone, for when tI 
opportunity presents itself to isolate ourselves with 
out really suffering for it in a material sense, it's 
tempting to do so. 


Contact with other people hurts sometimes, but i 
is also the only source of real joy. The creation of 
artificial security and artificial happiness is one of 
the crucial faults of modern ''communication." 


Conrad Boyce 


Lyrics for ''The Dangling Conversation" 
@raul Simon and Charing Cres 
Music, 1966 


and individuals, with a view to collecting statistical 
data and other general information. In some cases 
this was done by letter (circulation departments of 
newspapers, AGT Edmonton) or by the examination — 
of previous studies, such as Applied Research | 
Associates' "Review of Communication Services, 
Northern Alberta." 


In other cases, a personal interview was under- 
taken (AGT Grande Prairie, postmasters, radio 
station managers, librarians, cable operators) ora 
phone call made. Put together, this research gavea 
good idea of what existed in the region, but not how it 
was used or whether it was adequate or inadequate. 

To examine in more detail the effect of commun- 
ications on an individual community, ten places of 
different size and situation were chosen inthe re- 
gion. These were: i 


Grande Prairie - a city 

Peace River - a large town 

Spirit River - a small town 

Grande Cache - anew town 

High Level - an isolated town . 

Falher ~ a town with special communica- 
tions problems (French-speaking 
population) 

Eaglesham - a small village 

Bluesky - a central hamlet 

Worsley - an isolated hamlet 

Cadotte Lake - an isolated native community 


In each of the ten places, the following was done: | 


1. A three-page questionnaire (enclosed as an | 3 F 
appendix) was mailed out to 30 households in the Fe 
community, chosen randomly from the telephone +f 
book, In Cadotte Lake, the questionnaires were dis-. 


ibuted by Father Barrato, the local postmaster. 

all cases, the questionnaires were to be mailed 
ick to the P.R.R.P.C. In general, the response 
jas low. 


2. A one-day field trip was taken to the comm- 
jrity, to talk to local media people and get a first- 
ind look at facilities and services. In the larger 
ymmunities, an attempt was made to meet with a 
-oss-section of the population on an informal basis 
» discuss communications. 


The areas studies, on both a regional perspective 
ad in each of the ten places, included: mass media 
rvice (radio, TV, cable TV, the press), postal 
rvice, telephone service, libraries, cultural facil- 
ies, and environments for informal, person-to-per- 
on communication (such as parks, restaurants, 
p-in centres, taverns and so on). In addition, the 
tatus of communication between citizen and govern- 
hent was assessed ina preliminary way. 


For the third part of the study, similar data was 
btained, through Mr. Kenn Hample at the Battle 
tiver Regional Planning Commission, for several 
ommunities of different size in north-central Alber- 
a: Camrose, Ponoka, Rimbey, New Norway, Round 
Jill, Daysland, and Hobbema. Special thanks ‘go out 
o Mr. Hample for his help in the study. 


Most of the research for the study was done in the 
pring and early summer of 1975. The field trips 
ere undertaken in April and May. Many of the cir- 
ulation figures for the print media are based ona 
articular issue in March, 1975. 


In general, the level of communications services 
and facilities in the region's communities seems to 
be more a factor of situation (that is, proximity to 
other large communities) than of size. This is also 
characteristic of the province as a whole. It will be 
seen, for instance, that High Level is ill-served in 
comparison to Spirit River, a much smaller center, 
while Grande Prairie, a larger city than Camrose, 
suffers in comparison because of its greater distance 
from Edmonton. 


It will become obvious to the reader that the re- 
gion is better served in some areas than in others. 
‘It is hoped that the agencies, communities and indiv- 
iduals involved will take the initiative to rectify the 
situation. 


The Press 


The Peace River planning region is served by 
twelve locally-published weeklies and one daily, with 
a number of smaller communities publishing news - 
letters at more infrequent intervals. The weeklies 
are: 


High Prairie Reporter, High Prairie 
South Peace News, High Prairie 


Valley Views, Valleyview 
Advertiser, Beaverlodge 
Echo, High Level 
Record-Gazette, Peace River 
Banner-Post, Manning 

Post, Fairview 

Mountaineer, Grande Cache 
Smoky River Express, Falher 
Booster, Grande Prairie 
Rural Route, Grande Prairie 


It should be noted that the Smoky River Express, 
although focusing on Municipal District #130 and dis- 
tributed therein, is not published or edited in Falher, 
but by South Peace News in High Prairie. There is a 
local reporter in Falher, however. 


Several towns in the region do not have their own 
weekly, but are served by other weeklies in the area. 
The same applies to all villages and hamlets, many 
of which have correspondents who regularly contri- 
bute news to one or more weeklies. Of the towns, 
Fox Creek is served by the Whitecourt Star (outside 
the region); Spirit River by the Fairview Post; 
McLennan by the Smoky River Express and the High 
Prairie papers; Grimshaw by the Peace River Record 
-Gazette; Rainbow Lake and Fort Vermilion by the 
Echo in High Level. 


Of the weeklies, the Grande Prairie papers have 
the largest circulation. The Booster is circulated 
free within the city and county, while the Rural Route 
(published by the Daily Herald-Tribune) is also sent 
free of charge to every household (outside of Grande 
Prairie) south of the Peace River (excluding Grande 
Cache, High Prairie and Nampa). 


Among those weeklies with a subscription fee, the 
Echo has the largest circulation area, while the 
Record-Gazette and the Fairview Post have the lar- 
gest circulation in numbers (4, 900 and 3, 700 respect- 
ively). These latter two papers also have heavy cir- 
culation in areas which are served by smaller week- 
lies. For instance, the Gazette has a large reader- 
ship in Manning, High Level and Falher. 


Many of the less frequent publications are not 
newspapers in the sense that they report recent 
events. They are, rather, featurish in nature, and 


cater to a special interest. Examples are ''Commun- 
icate", a monthly religious paper, published in Bea- 
verlodge and circulated across Canada; the "Hythe 
Headliner", a "heritage'' newspaper published bi- 
monthly; and the Commission's own monthly regional 


newsletter -- magazine, "People, Plans and the 
Peace." 


Except for the Grande Prairie daily, all news- 
papers published in the region focus on local and area 
events. For provincial, national or international 
news, the regional population have four alternatives: 


1. The Daily Herald-Tribune. Published five 
days a week, this small daily (averaging about 20 
pages) publishes wire copy, as well as being obligated 
to cover the Grande Prairie area. Its circulation of 
6,300 (slightly more on Fridays) is limited largely to 
the South Peace. 


2. The Edmonton Journal. Published six days a 
week with an average daily circulation of 170,000. 
Of this total, more than 5,000 go to this region, with 
most communities in Central and North Peace re- 


ceiving more copies of the Journal than of the Herald- 
Tribune. 


3. Other dailies. Depending on where they imm- 
igrated to the Peace from, a relatively small number 
of households subscribe to other dailies, mostly to 
keep track of the news back home, and secondarily 
for provincial or national news. 


4. Radio or PAV. Thisis a major source for the 
region, as many people find the local content of the 
Journal or Herald-Tribune a nuisance. 


The Wireless 


There are basically six radio stations which 
serve the region, four of which originate outside its 
borders. These are: 


1. CKYL-610 - Peace River. This isa privately 
-owned station, only recently expanded to 24-hour 
broadcast, which because of its low frequency, is the 
more penetrative of the two regional stations and 
covers the greatest area in the region. It is discuss- 
ed at greater length in the next section. 


2. CFGP-1050 - Grande Prairie. A privately - 
owned affiliate of CBC, this station is popular mainly 
in its news coverage area, the South Peace. It is 
also discussed further in the next section. 


3. CJDC - Dawson Creek, B.C. -a powerful 
station listened to extensively in the South Peace. 


4. CKNL - Fort St. John, B.C. - listened to 
mainly in the Central Peace. 


5. CBX - Edmonton - This CBC station has re- 
broadcast transmitters at several points which are 
outside the broadcast coverage zones of both CKYL 
and CFGP. These include Fort Vermilion, 1460; 
High Level, 1230; Rainbow Lake, 1240; and Grande 
Cache, 1450. It also serves Peace River town on an 
F.M. band, 93.9. 


In addition to the newspapers published within the 
region, there are a number of other publications 
which have noteworthy circulation in the Peace. We 
shall take five examples: a 


1. The Peace River Block News, published twice 
a week at Dawson Creek, B.C., has a good deal of | 
local news of interest to people on the Alberta side o: 
the border. It has a circulation of almost 1,000 in 
South Peace. 


2. Western Livestock and Agricultural News, 
published monthly in Edmonton, is one of several 
agricultural newsletters circulated in the region (in- 
cluding special magazines for sheep raisers, grain 
farmers, beef producers, etc.). It has a circulation 
of 300 in the region, all by mail. ; 


3. Native People, a weekly published in Edmonto 
is directed at the native and Metis populations, and 
has a circulation of about 450 in the region. 


4. The Western Producer, a large weekly pub- 
lished in Saskatoon, is the most popular of the Agri- | 
cultural publications, reaching almost 5, 000 farmers’ 
in the Peace. 


5. Le Franco-Albertain is the only French-lang- 
uage newspaper circulated to any degree in the re- 
gion. Published in Edmonton, it reaches 510 people | 
in the Peace, mostly in the French-speaking region 
in and around Municipal District #130. The other : 
two papers serving this area, the Record-Gazette an 


the Smoky River Express, are published only in En- 
glish. 


6. CHFA - Edmonton's French-language station, 
ed by the CBC. It reaches the French-speaking 
ace country through a re-broadcast transmitter at 


jalher. 


In addition to the above stations, many commun- 
ies in the southern part of the region are able to 

ine in the stronger Edmonton stations on an irregular 
iad undependable basis. Grande Cache residents 

ve the same experience with Edson and Hinton radio. 


1 Tt should be noted that the coverage areas for 
‘KYL and CFGP, as noted on the accompanying map, 
Ire only approximate. They are based on the GRE S 
illivolts/metre" circle, which is a measure of the 


To put it briefly and to the point, there is no re- 
‘onal TV in the Peace -- no source for regional pro- 
ramming, no outlet for regional advertising, no 
hoverage of regional news and events. The reason is, 
pn the surface, fairly simple -- there is no one com- 
unity large enough to support its own station. Per- 


hnd regionally based as far as programming is con- 
lerned, should be considered (the alternative being, 
yerhaps, a regional cable network). 


At present, with the exception of CJDC-TV in 
Dawson Creek (which can be picked up in some parts 
>f the South Peace) and American stations in those 
communities served by cable TV, the only channels 
yailable to the region are three from Edmonton -- 
CFRN-TV (affiliated with CTV); CBXT and CBXFT 
(both affiliated with CBC). These have re-broadcast 
ransmitters as follows: 


Whitecourt - CBXT - 2 Channel 9 
CFRN-TV - 3 Channel 12 
(outside the region, but serving Valleyview South) 


Channel 8 - serving (however 
weakly) cable non- 
subscribers in 
Grande Cache 


Hinton - CBXT - 3 


Grande Prairie - CBXAT Channel 10 
; CFRN-TV-1 Channel 13 

High Prairie - CBXAT - 2 Channel 2 

Manning - CBXAT - 3 Channel 12 

Peace River - CBXAT - 1 Channel 7 

CFRN-TV-2 Channel 3 
High Level - CBXAT - 4 Channel 8 
Fort Vermilion - CBXAT - 5 Channel 11 


Rainbow Lake Channel 11 
Falher - CBXFT - 1 Channel 6 (commenced in the 
‘ summer of 1975) 


4 
4 


aps a centrally -located station, regionally supported — 


field strength of a radio signal, taken by federal 
agents every few years. The circle (or oblong) is 
extrapolated from various points where the 0.5 mv/m 
signal is measured. Outside the circle the signal is 
still there, but cannot be picked up reliably on most 
receivers. 


Most of the inhabited area of the region is within 
the coverage zones of both regional stations. More 
remote areas have to settle for the CBC from Edmon- 
ton, and it will be seen in the next section that such 
an arrangement is not generally regarded as satisfac- 
tory. Some areas, such as Chipewyan Lake, Zama 
City, Meander River or Garden River still receive no 
radio service at all. 


Television 


There are numerous remote areas which receive 
either an inadequate TV signal, or no signal at all. 
These include most of the Indian communities in Im- 
provement District #17 and Improvement District 
#23, and the southern communities in Improvement 
District #16 (Susa Creek and Muskeg River). 


As for cable television, there are at present cable 
operations in Rainbow Lake and Grande Cache, with 
cable being slated for commencement in Grande 
Prairie by late fall of 1975. The Grande Cache and 
Grande Prairie operations are discussed in more de- 
tail in the next section. 


In the absence of a regional component (and in the 
case of the cable operations, a lack of a local com- 
ponent), it can be said that television does not really 
seem to be serving the needs of the regional popula~ 
tion. Its potential, however, particularly in the area 
of cable, is impressive, and should be examined in 
detail. 


Che Celephione 


The planning region has a total population of al- 
most 90,000 and a population of 27, 000 telephone sub- 
scribers -- one of every three people in the region. 


There are, at this writing, 42 telephone exchanges 
in the region, from Grande Cache in the south to 
North Habay in the north. In addition, there are 11 
radio toll stations inside the region, and one just out- 
side at Garden River in Wood Buffalo National Park. 
All are operated through Alberta Government Tele- 
phones. 


The only population concentrations not presently 
provided with telephone service of any kind are those 
communities where AGT has been unable to find a 
suitable agent to operate a radio toll station. At pees 
sent, this includes the Tallcree reserves south-east 
of Fort Vermilion, and the Kemp River area north of 
Manning (where a toll station used to operate at Twin 
Lakes Lodge). 


Radio toll stations are operated by the agent from 
a church, store, school, or other locale in the com- 
munity. In return for a commission, the agent must 
take messages, collect toll charges, keep a log of 
calls and so on. The telephone unit is a radio; the 
user speaks into a microphone and hears the response 
through a loudspeaker. This means a lack of privacy, 
especially in a public building. When the unit is ina 
private dwelling, problems of consistent, 24-hour 
access arise. 


Attempts to solve these problems (except by in- 
stituting dial service) have been thus far unsuccess- 
ful, but research is ongoing to improve the situation 
in isolated communities. The radio toll stations are 
indicated by a large black telephone on the map, and 
one of these, Gift Lake, is planned for a changeover 
to dial service by October of 1975. 


The regular telephone exchanges, indicated by a 
small white telephone on the map, have at their core 
a base rate area (BRA), within which individual line 
service (I.L.S.) is automatic for a set fee. Outside 
the BRA, but within the exchange boundary (O.E.B.), 
multi-party service (MPS) is also automatic for a set 
fee. If a customer outside the BRA wishes ILS, he 
must pay an additional monthly charge at the rate of 


50¢ per quarter mile (as the crow flies from the edge 
of the BRA). The BRA is usually the town limits of 
wherever the exchange is located. 


For instance, let us assume Joe and Harry both 
live in the Peace River exchange, Joe at St. Isidore 
and Harry right in Peace River town. The town is the 
BRA, so Harry pays, lets say $15.00 for installation 
and a service charge of $8.00 a month. For that, he 
automatically gets I.L.S.; that is, a private line. 


For about the same amount, Joe gets MPS; that 
is, he shares his line with a maximum of three other 
subscribers. If he wants a private line, he must pay 
an extra $12.00 per month (6 air miles X $2.00/mile), 


To call from one exchange to another is ordinar- 
ily long distance. However, through the introduction 
of an extended area service (EAS) or extended flat 


rate calling (EFRC) arrangement, subscribers can | 
pay a flat monthly rate instead of long distance 

charges for every call. There are, in effect or in 
the planning stages, 22 such arrangements within the| 
region. 


In order to institute EAS or EFRC between two 
exchanges, the following criteria must be met: 


1. The BRA's of the exchanges must be no more} 
than 30 miles apart. 


2. No viable market centre must be bypassed 
(for instance, Hythe cannot get EFRC to Grande 
Prairie, but only to Beaverlodge) 


3. There must be strong community interest in | 
the arrangement, as evidenced through a mail pleb- 
iscite and a public meeting. 


The monthly EFRC charge is determined from 4 
the number of subscribers in each exchange, and the : 
distance between BRA's, EAS's and EFRC's which 
will be in effect by the end of 1975: 


LaCrete - Fort Vermilion 
Grimshaw - Peace River 
Grimshaw - Berwyn 

Berwyn - Brownvale 

Fairview - Whitelaw 

Fairview - Hines Creek 

Worsley - Hines Creek 

Spirit River - Rycroft (Nov. 5/75) 
Spirit River - Woking (Nov. 5/75) 
Spirit River - Silver Valley (Nov. 5/75) 
High Prairie - Grouard 

Dixonville - Grimshaw 

Peace River - Nampa 

Falher - Girouxville 

Falher - Donnelly 

Falher - McLennan (Oct. 29/75) 
Donnelly - McLennan (Oct. 29/75) 
Hythe - Beaverlodge 

Beaverlodge - Grande Prairie 
Wembley - Grande Prairie 
Sexsmith - Grande Prairie 
Clairmont - Grande Prairie 


At present, there are over 19,000 private -line 
(ILS) subscribers in the region, as compared to only 
8,000 party-line (MPS) customers, reflecting the Else 
banization of the region. But still, in fully half of the — 
exchanges, the number of MPS customers is greater, 
so the party-line is still very much with us. 


The definition of ''library'' is becoming more and 
‘ore uncertain, as schools, communities and pri- 
jute organizations expand their collections to include 
lims, LP records, tapes (both audio and video), 
intings, and all manner of printed material. The 
Iinction of what used to just be a booklending institu- 
jon is also changing rapidly and radically, as "'lib- 
Jary outreach" programs provide an ever-increasing 
lariety of learning experiences, and libraries be- 
lome meeting places, not just research centres. 
ome of these innovative programs are detailed in the 
ext section under the discussion of the Grande 
’rairie Municipal Library. 


Besides school libraries, which shall be discuss- 
dlater, there are about 30 libraries accessible to 
fhe regional population. They vary greatly in their 
lesources, in their usage, indeed in their very pur- 
fose. Their hours of operation vary from 80 hours 

} week (at Grande Prairie Regional College) to a 
jouple of hours every Thursday night (at the Brown- 
/ale Community Library). 


Some of the libraries (or ''learning resource 
sentres, '' as they are now known in schools and col- 
leges) have their own buildings, some are in the 
asement of the town hall, some are housed jointly 

th a school library (the case in two of the ten places 
discussed in the next section). 

There are several areas, particularly those more 
solated, which have no access at all to community 
ibrary facilities. In many of these places, adults 
encourage students to take out books for them from 
she school library. Accordingly, the reading level of 
the adult population is not very high in these places. 


Inevitably, what sort of learning resources will 
be made available to a community's citizens remains 
in one person's hands. Based on the amount of 
money available and his or her own particular pre- 
judices, the librarian decides what the library will 
consist of (assisted sometimes by a library board 
which, in almost every case, gives the librarian free 
rein). 


The inequality of opportunity which exists is par- 
tially alleviated by the free lending service of the 
Extension Library at the University of Alberta in Ed- 
monton. However, large collection is available only 
to someone "'who does not have access to a public 
library", no distinction being made as to the size or 
nature of the public library in question. 


Accordingly, there would seem to be both a desire, 
and a need, for some sort of regional library system, 
perhaps plugged into a provincial network such as was 
proposed in ''The Right to Know, "a report made by 
-L. W. Downey to the provincial government in June 

of 1974. This could involve a bookmobile fleet, a 
central catalogue, or other innovations which need 
further research before being established. 


Community libraries in the region are located in 
the city of Grande Prairie, 13 towns (Rainbow Lake 
being the only exception), 6 villages (Berwyn, Nampa, 
Rycroft, Sexsmith, Hines Creek, Wanham) and 5 
hamlets (Brownvale, Fort Vermilion, LaCrete, Keg 
River, and Debolt). In addition, there are several 
special libraries which have varying degrees of public 
access: the resource centres at Grande Prairie Re- 
gional College and Fairview Agricultural College; at 
the Peace River Regional Planning Commission in 
Grande Prairie, at the Agricultural Research Station 
in Beaverlodge, and within various corporations, 
such as Proctor and Gamble Cellulose. 


Of these, only the college libraries and Grande 
Prairie Municipal are staffed by professional librar- 
ians (those with a Bachelor of Library Science or the 
equivalent). Staffing in the other regional libraries 
varies from Peace River, where the same woman has 
run the library for 17 years, to Spirit River, where a 
different high school student takes on the job ona 
part-time basis every fall. This again is usually a 
question of the library's financial resources, and it 
inevitably makes a mark on the quality of service 
available to the public. 


Generally, the school libraries in the region are 
much better equipped and financed than the commun- 
ity libraries. Through instructional media centres 
operated by several school divisions, through the 
Alberta Educational Communications Corporation 
(ACCESS), through provincial initiatives to upgrade 
the learning environments in schools, school librar- 
ies are becoming exciting places to be. 


Here again, though, inequality of financial re- 
sources means that students are being punished for 
attending small schools. Some way must be found to 
ensure that equality of opportunity is the fundamental, 
operational philosophy behind library service. 


The°Postal Service 


Theoretically, at least, any letter posted in the 
Peace country will reach any other position in the 
region the following day. There are exceptions, of 
course. High Prairie and Grande Cache are not part 
of the Peace postal network, but must be reached 
through Edmonton (on postal routes #6 and #7, re- 


spectively, on the study map). Some isolated com- 
munities are not served by truck ona daily basis. 

In general, though, next-day delivery for first-class 
mail is effected in most of the region by the following 
daily routine: 


Around mid-afternoon, local contracted carriers 
pick up mail from the outlying P.O.'s and bring it in 
to major P.O.'s which are on one of the five principal 
postal routes indicated on the study map (such as 
Peace River, Spirit River, Grande Prairie, High 
Level, Fairview, etc.). This explains the early 
mailing deadline for next-day delivery in the smaller 
and more out-of-the-way P.O.'s. 


By early evening, the larger postal trucks begin 
moving from the far end of routes I, 3, 4, and 5 (in 
other words, from Dawson Creek, Spirit River, 
Fairview, and High Level). At each P.O. along the 
route, these large trucks pick up mail which is pre- 


sorted into two groups -- mail bound for points out- 
side the Peace postal network, and mail destined for 
points within. 


When the trucks on routes 4 and 5 reach Peace 
River, their loads are amalgamated with mail from 
Peace River P.O., and another truck starts down 
route 2. At Donnelly corner, he picks up the mail 
from route 3 and continues on to Valleyview, where 
he meets up with the truck from route 1. By now it 
is late evening. 


At Valleyview, the central sorting depot for the 
Peace region, the two trucks dump all the mail bound 
for points within the region, and carry the rest on to 
Edmonton, where it will be sorted for other destin- 
ations (and will probably reach many places by the 
next day). 

Meanwhile, back in Valleyview, the late shift 
comes to work, and sorts all the Peace country mail 
by P.O. This job has to be done by about 3 a.m. 
By then, two other trucks are rolling into Valleyview 
with all the out-of-the-region mail, which is also 
sorted by individual P.O. And now the process is 
reversed. 


One truck heads out along route 1, dropping two 
bags off for each P.O., one from Edmonton carrying 
out-of-region mail, and one from Valleyview carry - 
ing first-class mail posted the previous day within 
the region. The mail is then sorted at each P.O. for 
individual boxes. 


At major P.O.'s such as Grande Prairie, the 
truck will drop off more than two bags -- he'll drop 
two for the city, two for Clairmont, two for Sexsmith, 
two for Valhalla Centre. Then, from Grande Prairie, 
local carriers are contracted to take the mail out to 
those centres, usually on a six-day -a-week basis. 


The other truck follows route 2, dumping mail for 
route 3 at Donnelly Corner and for routes 4 and 5 
when he gets to Peace River. Other trucks take over 
from there (as you'll note, the truck on route 3 has to 
back up to McLennan before he starts his route). 
Then, by mid-afternoon the routine begins all over 
again. 


This routine operates every day except Sunday, 
and at most P.O.'s, people are able to pick up their 
mail six days a week (usually on a 24-hour basis). 


In the only community with delivery service, Grande 
Prairie, mailis delivered only five days a week, but, 
post office boxes are filled six days. 


In communities where daily service is considerec 
economically unjustified, a carrier may bring in the | 
mail only once or twice a week. Unsatisfied with thig| 
arrangement, some communities have established a 
common box number at the nearest major P.O., and 
then get their mail on an irregular basis, whenever ql 
somebody from the community happens to be in town. 


In many rural P.O.'s, the postmaster has estab- — 
lished either a "rural route'' system (where the cus- 
tomer's box is located along with several others at a 
location more convenient than the P.O.), or a deliv- | 
ery route, where an employee drops off mail at each — 
individual farmhouse. Rural P.O.'s vary widely in | 
the use of either, both, or neither of the above. 


This postal system does create what might appear | 
to be an inefficient situation. For instance, a letter 
mailed from Bluesky to Whitelaw (a distance of six 
miles) must go all the way to Valleyview first. A 
letter mailed from McLennan to High Prairie (21 
miles) must go to Edmonton first. i 


The difficulties in sorting at every P.O., how- 
ever, are excessive, and since using Valleyview as a 
central sorting depot does not delay the delivery of the 
mail, it is probably a more efficient way of doing 
things. f 


One development which may occur in the near 
future: the federal government is looking into the 
feasibility of a rural addressing system, particularly © 
around the urban communities. Difficulties with the 
"rural route' system are mounting because of an in- 
creasing number of country estates and other devel- 
opments on the urban fringe. Town councils and 
planning commissions are being asked for input into 
the feasibility of such a scheme. 


Culture in the 
Peace 


With the outstanding exception of Grande Prairie 
and Peace River (with smatterings of activity in other — 
communities), cultural exposure in the region is 
limited mainly to tavern and dance hall entertainment, 


1 


- movie houses, and the mass media. 


In Grande Prairie, the visual and performing arts 
e thriving, spurred by the schools, by Grande 
~airie Regional College, and by the community. 
1ere are several community musical performing 
‘oups (most of them operated by the college) while 

e theatrical season gets fuller and busier every 

tar. The only noticeable lack is in the area of 

ce, a discipline which is neglected by and large 
roughout the Peace. 


The sparseness of the cultural scene in the region 
be attributed to three main problems: 


1. The lack of adequate training - In many towns 
f large size, there are few teachers, either local or 
mported, in the performing or visualarts. Thisis 
rgely true of both the schools and the community. 

a many of the larger communities, music seems to 
e the only discipline to have escaped this lack, with 
etive school programs at the focal point. Crafts are 
1lso well taken care of by community recreational 
rograms, but there is precious little in the way of 
‘rama, dance, art, or creative writing. 


2. The lack of adequate facilities - Again with the 
xception of the two major urban centres (which shall 
e dealt with at greater length in the next section), 

1e region's communities have little in the way of, cul= 
ural facilities except for school gymnasiums and 
‘ecreation halls. Although these can be made ade- 
uate with extensive work, they cannot without good 
coustics, lighting, or seating be attractive to either 
jocal or touring performers, and provide an unsatis- 
‘actory cultural experience for both performer and 
udience. 


This lack of suitable environments is even more 
ritical in the visual arts; since exhibits are usually 
non-revenue producing, space must be inexpensive 
ut still fairly large. 


3. The lack of adequate cultural resources - 
Unless they are exposed to good art, be it theatre or 
usic or painting, people will not be motivated to 
work towards the same, and there will be little cul- 
ral drive in the community. 


The lack of adequate facilities is one good reason 
or the reluctance of touring artists, shows, or ex- 
ibitions to come to communities like most of those 
in the Peace. Even more important, however, is the 


In this study, we have looked so far at the mass 
media (the electronic media, the press, the arts) and 


at the indirect means of communication (the telephone, 


the letter). We now turn to an area which is much 
more difficult to define -- the area of informal, spon- 
taneous, face-to-face communications. 


At the beginning of this study, there is a state- 
ment by a Vancouver media study group to the effect 
that "'the original definition of communication, a 
sharing or interchange of information, has been fun- 
eencstarly altered by present-day media.'' They go 
a 


inability or unwillingness of individuals or community 
associations to put up the money to bring in such 
talent. It is a vicious circle; people won't take a risk 
on cultural events unless they know the interest is 
there, and the interest won't be there unless the 
events keep coming. 


So, we have the movies. Most of the towns in the 
region have one theatre, while High Prairie has two 
and Grande Prairie four (with plans for two more in 
the near future). Most of these theatres run movies 
six or seven nights a week, while others (including 
some towns without theatres) run them more irreg- 
ularly. 


Again, because of the financial risk involved 
(most of the theatre operators in the Peace are only 
in the business part-time), the movies coming into 
the regional movie houses are usually of two types: 


ieee @ireap 

2. Proven box office (they have to prove this 
first, which means they usually arrive 
here several months after release). 


It should be pointed out that in some communities, 
cultural events of ethnic derivation provide a consid- 
erable stimulus to the cultural scene in the town as 
a whole. This is the case in Falher, certainly, as 
will be shown in the next section. 


A case could be made (and it has been) that in a 
region with as much of a rural emphasis as the 
Peace still has, cultural development is not particu- 
larly vital. Rural people are very adept at enter- 
taining themselves. 


This may be true, but the all-encompassing T.V. 
set reaches rural people, too, and has given them a 
more sophisticated expectation of entertainment. 
They are capable (and desirous) of appreciating the 
same brand of culture as their city neighbours. Not 
only that, they want to participate, and the opportun- 
ity for either appreciation or participation is woe- 
fully absent in most parts of the Peace. 


There is hope that progress in this area may be 
achieved through the establishment of the Peace Re- 
gion Arts Council, whose first annual festival was 
held in October, 1975, at Fairview. Through this 
body, perhaps, a much-needed look will be taken at 
cultural development in the Peace. 


Face to Face Communication 


on to say that ''with the dubious exception of hot-lines 
and letters to the editor, there are no mechanisms 
available for people to respond to or influence the 
media..." 


It is true: the mass media are essentially a uni- 
directional force. The viewer or listener receives, 
but does not respond; even attempts at audience par- 
ticipation in the theatre are having difficulty in over- 
coming a longingrained tradition. There seem to be 
only three means of person-to-person communication 
-- the telephone, the letter, the mouth. Even the 


letter, however, is becoming obsolete as an informal 
communication. The vast volume of mail these days 
is uni-directional -- the only response it demands is 
payment of some kind or other. 


Besides, the telephone is convenient and unemo- 
tional. So we are faced with the question of whether 
or not a community is socially obligated to provide 
its citizens with suitable environments for a practice 
which seems to be going out of fashion; in other words, 
places where people can just sit down and talk. 


& 


Uy, 


In most communities in the region, the adults 
seem to have places where they can congregate for 
conversation -- private homes, taverns, restaurants, 
senior citizens' drop-in centres, sports and games 
events (for instance, bingos), dances. But two 
groups seem to have been largely ignored: 


1. Teenagers - Teenagers are reluctant to gather 
at private homes when their parents are present. 
They are too young to get into the tavern, and feel 
uncomfortable talking at restaurants or billiard par- 
lors unless those places are more-or-less officially 
recognized as teen '"'hangouts.'' Teen dances are not 


conducive to conversation. The alternative, there- 
fore, is the interior of an automobile, which accounts 
for an oft-cited problem in many of the region's com - 
munities -- the screeching of tires. 


There are alternatives, of course, like teen drop- 
in centres. Such a centre has been set up in Falher, 
but it has its problems, and the idea has not caught 
on in the region. Until it does, or some other an- 
swer is found, youth will continue to have "nowhere 
to. go.!' 


2. Families - Families traditionally have no- 
where to gather in winter, except perhaps at church 
(but there are few families today in which everyone 
regularly attends). Summer is more suited to family 
outings, but here again, the region's communities 
seem to be inadequate providers. 


There are very few good municipal parks in the 
region and only six provincial parks (none of them in 
the north, although one is planned for a riverbank 
site north-east of Manning). There are no national 
parks. The demand for parks and campsites, both 


within and outside town limits, seems to be far out- 
stripping the supply. 


It is difficult to believe that people just don't want 
to get together anymore (although a few people inter- | 
viewed said they had noticed just such a trend). If 
they do, then ways must be found to provide suitable 
environments for them to do so. 
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"The irony of it is that in this great age of com- 
munication we find more and more evidence of lack of | 
communication -- between husbands and wives, par- 
ents and children, minority groups and the establish- 
ment, management and labour, nations and other 
nations. Individuals, groups, and nations reach out 
for the help of marriage counsellors, psychiatrists, 
group therapists, strike mediators, special ambass- 
adors and truce teams -- all in an effort to commun- 
icate. Words pile on words to create a monument to 
our tragic inability to communicate with each other in 
a Significant way." 

Hec Maclean, Editor 
Peace River Record-Gazette 


People and 
Government 


One more aspect of communications must be 
dealt with in this regional perspective -- the comm- 
unication between government and the people. This 
will be dealt with briefly, but a few important points 
must be made. 


Firstly, government has in the past been using 
the traditional media, and naturally so. As stated 
previously, however, these media do not encourage 
feedback. Thus, while government may have been 
getting its message across to the people (though the 
people had no idea of whether or not that message 
was distorted), they have been getting little construc- — 
tive response to their programs. This makes it dif- 
ficult for government to ascertain which programs 
are working and which aren't. 


But there is an encouraging trend, and several 
examples could be cited within the region over the 
last few years, toward greater "citizen participation" 
in government. This is exemplified by the "public 
hearing" approach which the Alberta Environment 
Conservation Authority and Land Use Forum have 
used recently, and which will be an integral part of 
the decision-making process with regards to the pro- 
posed Dunvegan dam. 


The best ways of ensuring true democracy in gov- 
ernment have yet to be determined, and experiments 
in "citizen participation" are flourishing at all levels. 
The traditional media, too, are being involved in this 
work. For instance, the magazine arm of ACCESS is 
written largely by teachers throughout the province, 


rather than by educational administrators or academ - 
ics. 3 


It is too early to determine whether the R.I.T.E. 
rernment number (a central switchboard which re- 
s calls to government departments) facilitates or 
ibits citizen access to government. It does tend, 
ever, to depersonalize the government just a little 
more, and in part contradict what citizen partici- 
tion and government decentralization are attempting 
and beginning to, achieve. 


(he Ten Places 


In the full study, after looking at the broad re- 
onal framework, we proceeded to a more detailed 
amination of how communications work in a parti- 
lar community. We emphasized that the ten places 
= chose were samples, not examples. 


be Every community, both urban and rural, has its 

n people, its own setting, its own background, and 
lerefore its own problems in this regard. And so 
ese ten communities can be regarded only as rep- 
senting themselves. 


They do, however, take in all the elements of 
mmunication discussed in the regional overview. 
hey will allow us to examine more closely the ben- 
fits and drawbacks of each of those elements, how 
ey relate to one another, and how their use is inte- 
1 to the community. 


Finally, it is hoped that these ten sample studies 
41] illustrate an unfortunate circumstance: that in 
e Peace, how well we communicate depends far too 
uch on where we live. 


It should be reiterated that whenever the adequacy 
r inadequacy of a particular medium is discussed in 
nese pages, the opinions expressed are not those of 
ae author, but neither are they necessarily the opin- 
ns of a majority of people in the community under 
iscussion. They reflect, rather, a consensus of 
pinion gleaned from a small group of people, either 
rough questionnaire or interview. 


Despite the attempt to get a cross-section of opin- 
m, the use of such a small sample inevitably means 
hat there will be disagreement with much of what is 
aid in this section. If you disagree (or even if you 
gree), by all means tell us. 


Because of space limitations in this newsletter 
ormat, we have deleted much of the ''Ten Places" 
section of the full study. Instead, we have summar- 
zed our impressions about nine of them, and chosen 
i tenth to examine in detail. 


For a full copy of the study, or a copy of the ae= 
‘ailed survey of any one of the 'ten places', merely 
write us at our Grande Prairie address. 


BLUESKY - a hamlet, population 125, on Highway #2 
six miles east of Fairview 
For many reasons (its proximity, the fact that 
their children go to school there) Blueskyers identify 
strongly with Fairview, and use it for news, for en- 
tertainment, and for many other services. But the 
let is a very identifiable community and, in add- 


‘Y, 


ition to its Co-op Store (which is another story), the 
recreation centre seems at the core of that identity. 


CADOTTE LAKE - a native hamlet, population 195, 
on secondary route 686 about 40 
miles northeast of Peace River 


Cadotte Lake until recently has been an isolated 
community, which has meant many sacrifices in the 
area of communications, but the maintenance of a 
strong community identity. There is some concern 
that with the upgrading of the road, and its eventual 
completion to Fort McMurray, the world will come 
to Cadotte Lake, with all the benefits and drawbacks 
which that entails. 


As in many other small communities, the people 
of Cadotte still rely on face-to-face communication 
for many things, but there is a tendency, as other 
information sources improve, to depend more and 
more onthem. This may well happen at Cadotte. 


EAGLESHAM - a village, population 220, on Highway 
#49 mid-way between Rycroft and 
Falher 


Eaglesham is a community of divergent ethnic 
background, which leads to problems as farasa 
strong community identity is concerned. This may 
also be responsible for the fact that, despite a good 
number of places to gather, many people still keep to 
their homes. 


There seems to be little enthusiasm for a library 
or more cultural facilities, but it is difficult to say 
whether this is a result of content or apathy. 


ena 


",. the original definition of communication, a 
sharing or interchange of information, has been 
fundamentally altered by present-day media..... 
critical analysis and dialogue are becoming the exer- 
cise of an elite, while the majority of people merely 
take up sides..." 


from ''Towards a Citizen's Communication 
System", 
Metromedia Association of Greater Vancouver 
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COMMUNICATIONS in the PEACE RIVER REGION 


Iher-A Sample 
tudy 


)wn, population 950, 2 miles off Highway 2 about 40 
‘les south of Peace River. 


PRESS 


As with other aspects of communications, the 
oblems with the press in Falher have much to do 
th the question of bilingualism. This is particular- 
the case with local coverage, as international pa- 
rs (Edmonton Journal with 120 copies) and agricul- 
ral publications (the Western Producer circulates 
rer 100 copies) are not expected to cater to the 
-ench-speaking minority. 


The situation in Falher and the surrounding area 
.D. 130) in this regard is somewhat paradoxical. 
ere are three papers serving local interests: 


1. The Peace River Record-Gazette -- covers 
al news, but mostly with a local correspondent 

s opposed to a staff reporter). There is little local 
vertising from Falher, and the paper is unilingual 
1 English, while 95% of the population of Falher is 
rench-speaking. 


_ Through an arrangement with M.D. 130, the 
ecord-Gazette is distributed free to a great propor- 
on of the people in the M.D. (336 in Falher, 214 in 
drouxville, 104 in Donnelly, 174 in McLennan, 110 
1 Guy, 74 in Jean Cote, 28 in Culp). However, its 
evitable emphasis on the town of Peace River and 

s unilingual content make it unsatisfactory to many 
f the people in Falher. 


2. The Smoky River Express -- focuses on news 
| Falher and the M.D. (the only paper which does) 

t again is printed only in English. A part-time 
cal reporter provides good coverage, but the paper 
: edited and printed by South Peace News in High 
rairie. There seems to be considerable dissatis- 
etion with this arrangement. 


As with the Gazette in the M.D., the Express has 
arrangement by which it is circulated free to every- 
e in the town of Falher. The publisher claims that 
*the paper were circulated in like manner to the en- 
re M.D., he would strongly consider publishing in 
rench. 


As itis, people who receive one paper or the other 
ee, often buy the other in hopes of getting full cov- 
rage. 


3. Le Franco-Albertain -- a French-language 
eekly published in Edmonton and covering every 
‘rench - Canadian community in Alberta. There are 
mall sections devoted to each community in the 
1.D. -- small because of the reluctance of local ad- 


ertisers to use the paper. 


There is a local correspondent in Falher, but the 
aper circulates to only 700 people in the region de- 
pite its French content. The reason -- an inability 


to dedicate much space to local news. 


So here is the paradox. The papers which are 
able to give good local coverage, do so in English. 
The only French-language paper, because of its wide 
circulation outside the region, is not supported by 
local advertisers and can therefore not hope to give 
adequate coverage to Falher and the M.D. 


Two possible solutions immediately come to mind: 


1. The M.D. could switch its allegiance from the 
Gazette to the Express, and perhaps prompt the Ex- 
press to publish in French (the Gazette would probably 
retain a large readership). The paper would still be 
edited and published outside the area, however. 


2. The M.D. population could consider the found- 
ing of its own paper, with possible assistance from the 
provincial cultural development branch. This would 
necessarily be a low-budget item at first, but could 
grow if it proves popular. 


RADIO 


Much the same problem exists with radio in 
Falher as was seen with the press. Residents have 
three choices -- the two regional stations, neither of 
which have any French content to speak of; or CHFA 
from Edmonton, a French station which has been 
beamed into Falher and district for almost 20 years. 


CFGP, besides its English content, is unconcern- 
ed with Falher newswise, while CKYL makes some 
attempt at local coverage. CHFA, especially since 
its takeover by the CBC recently, makes no real 
attempt to cover news in M.D. 130, and the area res- 
idents have no opportunity for input into the station's 
programming. Asa result, there is dissatisfaction 
with CHFA's Quebec or Paris-oriented content, and 
young and old alike in Falher are beginning to turn it 
off in favour of CKYL. 


It would seem that some way must be found, 
either by CHFA or by the people themselves, to give 
Falher and district residents more say in what comes 
over the air waves. Otherwise, the rather ridiculous 
situation of an overwhelmingly French majority deli- 
berately tuning in an English-language station, will 
persist. 


abe Vie 


Until this summer, Falher residents have watched 
the same programs as the rest of the region -- CFRN 
and CBC from Edmonton -- with very little French- 
language content. Strong community action, however, 
has resulted in the establishment, effective in early 
July, of a re-broadcast facility for CBXFT from Ed- 


monton. 


The prospects of local input into the programming 
at CBXFT are apparently greater than is the case with 
CHFA radio -- at least, such is the hope of people in 
Falher. It will be difficult to evaluate the reality of 
that hope until the population grow familiar with the 
new station. 


Some of the largely French-speaking communities 
in the area, such as Tangent, apparently are having 
difficulty getting the CBXFT signal without the install- 
ation of more sophisticated reception equipment. But 
the demand for French-language T.V. is so high, and 
the enthusiasm at its arrival so great, that most fam- 
ilies are not hesitating to undergo the greater ex- 
pense. 


TELEPHONE 


Falher is the center of its own exchange. At pre- 
sent, extended area service exists with both Giroux- 
ville and Donnelly, with EAS to McLennan commenc- 
ing on October 29, 1975. 


LIBRARY 


The largest library in town is a 7,000-volume, 
totally French-language collection housed in the base- 
ment of Notre Dame de la Paix church. It is support - 
ed not by the community but by the church (in Falher, 
a fine line of distinction - except that it means there 
are no provincial funds forthcoming). There is a 
fairly large circulation. 


This library, claimed by local residents to be the 
largest French-language collection outside Edmonton, 
may become a more regularly functioning service 
when it is housed in a new facility (which will occur 
in the near future). It will, however, remain totally 
French. 


English residents of Falher are encouraged to use 
the library at the school, a 5,000-volume collection 
which is half-English and half-French. This library, 
which has the largest French-language record coll- 
ection of any school in Alberta, is unfortunately 
closed during the summer. There is a demand for 
more consistent access to both libraries. 


POSTAL SERVICE 


Falher, being right on Route 3, receives direct 
service. The boxes are accessible 24 hours a day. 
No complaints here, except that like most other gov- 
ernment services, official business is conducted 
mostly in English (though employees are bilingual). 


CULTURAL FACILITIES 


Of the towns in the region, Falher is probably the 
most likely to have a distinct cultural flavour, con- 
sidering the large French-Canadian majority. And 
indeed, this cultural uniqueness does inspire some 
activity -- a French-language chorus, a drama group, 
a film society, and a good number of touring events 
which otherwise wouldn't bother with a community of 
Falher's size. 


This cultural influence does not extend to the 


local moviehouse, however. Cinema 400 seldom 
brings in French films, and when it does, they have || 
English subtitles. This is frustrating to all the res- 
idents of the M.D., for many of whom the Falher 
movie theatre is the only entertainment medium othe1 
than radio or T.V. The film society, which has 
brought in some French films, has encountered dif- — 
ficulties with poor-quality films and equipment break: 
downs. | 


INFORMAL COMMUNICATIONS 


Like most regional communities, adults in Falher 
have a variety of places to gather -- card parties, 
bingos at the hall, the tavern, etc., etc. Senior cit- 
izens gather together at the hall as well. 


A group often neglected in other centres, however 
is at least provided for in Falher. ''Le Rouet" isa 
drop-in centre for youth which has been operational 
now for a number of years -- it has a good atmospher 
for conversation, and a space which is adaptable to. 
many purposes (the operators -- all teenagers -- 
often rent it out for meetings). It has a good sound 
system, a large record collection -- it is in fact one 
of the best (and one of the few) facilities of its kind in 
the region. 


The centre suffers, however, from some unfort- 
unate and contradictory prejudices. Many of the 
town's parents regard ''Le Rouet" as a potential haven 
for drinking, dope traffic, and other such activity 
(although drinking and smoking dope are expressly 
forbidden on the premises). Some of the teen popula 
tion, on the other hand, see the place as a "drag", as 
only a hangout for "goodie-goodies". So, despite the 
opportunity it presents to get Falher youth "off the 
streets", 'Le Rouet'' remains only a moderately pop- 
ular attraction. 


CONCLUSION 


Of the ten places examined in this study, Falher 
not unique in its cultural situation. The natives at 
adotte Lake are subject to the same deprivations, to 
-even greater extent. Perhaps their expectations 
e not as high, which is hardly an excuse but serves 
bvertheless to put Falher more at the focus of con- 
orn. 


The French-Canadian presence in the town does 
ovide one strong advantage -- a cultural identity 

ich results in activities which don't exist in many 
ner communities of the same size. This identity, 
bwever, also causes innumerable frustrations: in- 
dequate media service; provincial government de- 
brtments (many are represented in town) who do all 
heir business in English (though many of the personn- 
are bilingual); a small English minority who are 
pampered" by the rest of the population. These 
rustrations provoke a mentality of "survivance"’ -- 
feeling that the French-Canadian is being drowned 

an English sea. Some people, not only in Falher 
ut in other communities in and around M.D. #130, 
vould appear to have given up and sunk. The remain- 
er, who fight on with some success (such as the ob- 
aining of CBXFT service), deserve greater support, 
ry government and by the regional populace as a 
hole. 


RANDE CACHE - a new town, population 2, 900, in 
the extreme southern part of the 
region on Highway 40, 90 miles 
Northwest of Hinton 


The most unfortunate thing about Grande Cache is 
ts isolation -- one does not pass through the place, 
but rather goes "in to" it and "out" again. The feel- 
ng is increased by inadequate media coverage and 
Do» tal service. 


Many of the populace feel that completion of 
ighway #40 to Grande Prairie will lessen this isola- 
tion, and this may happen in the near future. But 
til it does, residents must be content to “talk 
amongst themselves", so to speak. This means 
ereater participation in community activities, and in- 
reased usage of the cable community channel. 


GRANDE PRAIRIE - city, population 16,000, on 
Highways 2 and 34 between Ed- 
monton and Dawson Creek 


As the largest community in the region, Grande 
Prairie has the greatest variety of facilities and 
opportunities for communication (not that this means 
that people talk more. As experience has shown, 
people in cities are apt to talk less). But there are 
complaints and lacks, with hopes that things will get 
better as new cultural facilities, cable T.V., and 
accompanying greater access and control take place 
in the months to come. 


HIGH LEVEL - new town, population 1,700, 175 
miles north of Grimshaw on the 
Mackenzie Highway 


When asked what special problems High Level has 
in the area of communications, one town resident 
replied in one word: "distance." Although less than 
three hours drive on a good road from Peace River, 
High Level is commonly regarded as being in the 
middle of nowhere. Until that attitude can be done 
away with, opportunities will continue to shy away 
from High Level. 


PEACE RIVER - town, population 5,100, on Highway 
2, 80 miles north of Valleyview 


Peace River, partly because of its name, lose 
garded by many outside the region as the prime com- 
munity in the Peace, much to the chagrin of those 
living in Grande Prairie. It therefore attracts a good 
many people and businesses who might otherwise be 
elsewhere, and as a result enjoys most of the oppor- 
tunities (not all), and few of the drawbacks of the 
larger centre. 


SPIRIT RIVER - town, population 1, 200, on Highway 
49, 45 miles north of Grande Prairie 


Spirit River possesses little in the way of com- 
munications facilities or services. On the other hand, 
there seems to be little demand for the improvement 
of same. This means that the people are either 
happy or apathathetic toward their lot -- itis ex- 
tremely difficult to tell which. 


WORSLEY - hamlet, population 90, located 50 miles 
northwest of Fairview, at the foot of the 
Clear Hills 


Worsley suffers from the same malady as High 
Level and Grande Cache -- distance. It affects tele- 
phone service, cultural life, media access. More 
than these, it affects the attitude of the citizenry, 
creating an isolationalist mood which tends to make 
people withdraw into themselves. Ina larger com- 
munity, there are sufficient places and situations in 
which to dissipate this mood. Butina small place 
like Worsley, it becomes a very negative thread in 
the very fabric of the community. 


Battle River 


The adequacy of communications services and 
facilities varies considerably from community to corn - 
munity within the Peace River planning region. We 
also examined in a preliminary manner, how the level 
of service varies from one part of Alberta to another. 


We took seven communities in the Battle River 
region, centering on Wetaskiwan and Camrose, and 
compared their services to communities of equivalent 
size among our "'ten places.'' For reasons of space, 
we have had to delete this section from this news- 
letter version of the study. It is available on request. 


A Brief Conclusion 


The state of communications in this region is not 
as much a factor of size as it is of situation (although 
both come into play). But whether a community and 
its people are discriminated against because of their 
size or because of their situation, really makes no 
difference. The basic fact is that discrimination 
exists -- because of distance, because of language, 
or whatever. 


Communications and 
the PR.R.PC. 


",..the population at large does not care a hoot 
about planning..." 


This was one Grande Prairie respondent's reply 
to Question 14 on our communications questionnaire, 
which read: ''14. At a recent seminar hosted by the 
Peace River Regional Planning Commission, it was 
suggested that Planning Commissions should make a 
greater effort to communicate with their regional 
populations. How successful do you feel we at the 
P.R.R.P.C. have been in this process? How could 


we do better (radio, newspaper columns, film, etc.)?" 


Another reply, this time from Worsley, asked 
simply '"?"". 


The intent of the question was to discover whether 
or not the Peace River Regional Planning Commission 
is effective in communicating its role to the regional 
population, and whether the media have been utilized 
to their potential by the Commission in its attempts to 
gain greater public participation in planning. 


Of the 46 people who mailed back questionnaires 
from the ''Ten Places", most had something to say, 
even if it was something like, "I've never heard of 
the planning commission.'' For those who did know of 
us, many confessed to a negative feeling, often glean- 
ed from neighbours who spoke of us as ''Those people 
who wouldn't let me buy that piece of land up at Far- 
mer Jones! place." 


So we are faced with what might be called an 
"image" problem -- in many places, it is negative: 
in many others, it is non-existent. What is the an- 
swer? We received many suggestions. 


The most common recommendation was that the 
Commission, in the persons of both members and 
staff, should be far more visible in the field. They 
must talk to the people on a face-to-face basis, and 
regularly visit each community in the region to keep 
its population up-to-date on where the Commission is 
going. 


"The best way to deal with an image problem is to 
do good work, '' stated one respondent. "You must 
work with the people in participatory planning."' An- 
other suggested that the establishment of sub-offices 
would aid such a process. Yet another urged that in 
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The Universal Declaration of Human Rights says 
that all human beings were created equal and a way - 
must be found, no matter where those human beings 
live, to give them the same chances at discovery, t 
same opportunities for self-fulfillment, the same 
access to education and enrichment of all kinds. M 
than anything, a way must be found to get rid of eve 
obstacle which stands in the way of two of us -- any 
two, anywhere -- from talking to one another. Me 
ingful, heart-to-heart communication must remain 
the center of communications technology. 


this region, planning should be based on a system of 
continual feedback, that every opportunity should be 
taken by planners to get together with the pedple and 
share ideas. 


In addition to personal contact, broader use of t 
mass media was also encouraged: columns in news- 
papers, radio ''open-line" programs, a film on the 
Commission circulated throughout the region. Of 
special note, since the Commission is headquartere 
in Grande Prairie, is the potential of the city's new 
community cable channel to further public knowledge 
of the planning process. The key to all these media 
is "exposure, "' for until a person has some knowledg 
of what planning is all about, it is pointless to try to 
discuss with him whether it's good or bad. j 


Some respondents did have good things to say. 
Some, for instance, praised the newsletter "People, 
Plans and the Peace" as a step forward in reaching 
the people, while others cited the greater amount of 
field work which the staff has recently undertaken. 
All of these, however, still pleaded for more infor- _ 
mation on the Commission's activities, particularly 
in reference to their own community. 


lnead 


There js no question that the Commission could, — 
and should, experiment with every medium to get | 
people involved and "in the know" about planning. 


| 
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| | | 
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But it is no mistake that the emphasis in the quest- 
ionnaires was on person-to-person communication. 
The overall impression gained was that the Comm- 
ission, both members and staff, must accelerate its 
program of field work, and talk to the people in their 
own language (literally, this means dealing with 
M.D. #130 in French, or with the northern reserves 
in Cree or Slavey). It seems that we have to do more 
of walking into fields to find farmers, or talking 
among the bees to the beekeeper. Then and only then 
is the claim that our planning comes from the people, 
likely to be accepted. 


The Survey 


As stated elsewhere in these pages, the response 
to the communications survey was not, to say the 
‘least, overwhelming. The number of respondents 
“ranged from 3 (10%) in some localities to a maximum 
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of 7 (23%) from Peace River. 


The reason for the low response is difficult to 
conjecture. Apathy is probably one reason. But rel- 
ative contentment with their particular situation may 
be another. It is a common fault with questionnaires 
that those who have something good to say can't be 
bothered saying it, while those who have some kind 
of beef or axe to grind are careful to make their 
voices heard. 


To counteract the possibility of ignoring ''the 
silent majority'', more weight was given in the study 
to the one-day field trip made to each community in 
question. Here an attempt was made to reach a 
cross-section of the population, though the number 
of people interviewed still constituted a small sample 
of the total populace. That is why feedback is an in- 
tegral part of the process which this paper initiates. 
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